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LITTLE LAUGHS IN HISTORY 

One evening during the period of the American Revolution 
the House of Commons met for the sole purpose of renewing 
the frequent and acrimonious debates of the day upon Lord 
North's policies as to these Western Colonies. The dingy old 
chamber (as it was then) was lighted only by candles, their dim 
radiance casting fantastic shadows over the men, big and little 
in statecraft as in stature, grouped around the hall upon the 
green benches; a picturesque lot, in their knee-breeches, buckles, 
and swords. Fox and his followers wore the buff and blue which 
formed Washington's uniform, others were in full court dress 
plantifully bedecked with lace ruffles, and the ministers had on 
their stars and ribbons. On the Treasury Bench, which extended 
along a short half of the length of the main aisle, sat North him- 
self, fat and near-sighted, and, further down, at the lowest corner, 
was the dignified, elderly Welbore Ellis, Treasurer of the Navy, 
and afterwards Lord Mendip. As the discussion waxed hot, 
the Premier rose suddenly to go down the House to consult 
with a brother member, and, as he did so, laid his hand, with a 
quick nervous grasp, on his sword in such a way that the scabbard 
extended out nearly horizontally. Ellis leaned forward, in a 
bored position, as the first minister ambled ungracefully down 
the hall with his side-arm on a direct line with the former's wig. 
Of course, away went the wig, and down the House went North, 
utterly unconscious of what he had done, blind as a bat, with 
the tonsorial dressing swaying to and fro on the end of his 
scabbard, like some strange kind of banner. The tension of the 
night was ended. The bursts of laughter from every quarter 
lasted long after Ellis, without altering a muscle of his counte- 
nance, had received back his very intimate property and re- 
adjusted it to his head. 

Humor has had a deal to do with an all-but-endless lot of such 
sane readjustments. To have a sure eye for the ever-recurring 
comedy of the humdrum routine of life, so that no absurdity of 
speech or incident escapes, is not only a joy to the blessed pos- 
sessor but sustains him amazingly amid the labors and stupid- 
ities of "the daily round, the common task." Many of what 
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are pointed to as the great achievements of men would have 
been lost far back along the roads of accomplishment had it not 
been for the unconscious aid rendered by "the oil and wine of 
merriment" in tempering fatal aggressiveness and our all too 
human tendency to take persons and life over-seriously. None 
but can bear witness, an he will, that the relaxation of a full 
laugh clears the brain, restores fit contact with one's fellows, and 
so smoothes the way for the solving of knotty problems. It is 
not too much to say, indeed, that manners and general social 
effectiveness have devoloped quite exactly in the ratio that wit 
and humor have been understood and felt. After all, your moral 
precept and a healthy laugh travel best hand in hand. 

For a while Calvin and his followers, as Holmes has it, " crushed 
the whole human race under their heels in the name of the Lord 
of Hosts," but one day a clergyman of independent leaning fell 
into an argument with a Calvinist preacher about the nature of 
God. "Oh ! I see, my dear sir," said he, "your God is my Devil." 
So it came to pass that the rigorous nature of the Genevan 
doctrine gradually gave way before the possibilities it afforded 
to wit. And so runs the pithiest strain throughout good Dame 
Clio's story. 

Who can tell how much such humorists as Putnam and Wayne 
had to do with sustaining the courage of the Continental Army? 
If the idiosyncrasies of Andrew Jackson had not inspired a smile, 
the spectacle of him and his wife sitting in front of a log fire in 
the White House, not too cleanly clad and smoking corn-cob 
pipes, might well have disgusted the mass of the people. But 
for the saving grace of humor, too, his attitude to Nicholas 
Biddle and the replacing of the United States Bank by wildcat 
financial schemes would have called forth excoriation. His 
earlier Seminole campaign, during which he infringed on Spanish 
rights and property, in clear disobedience to direct orders from 
Washington, nearly causing war with Spain, would naturally 
have led to his dismissal from the army by President Monroe, 
one might think, but it did not. "Old Hickory" was a popular 
idol through it all, thanks no little to the unwitting texts he set 
for America's amusement. The country has long since survived 
his mistakes and profited by his virtues. 
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One who will examine the debates which led to the epochal 
English Reform Act of 1832 cannot fail to note how much 
acrimony was avoided by laugh-loving men like Sir Christopher 
Wetherell. We get closer to the great figures when they smile. 
Your merely average man can better appreciate a big thing or 
better hearken to broad counsels when the light plays around 
them. It is even a matter for fair speculation how far the in- 
fluence of the transcendent Burke, who "spoke daggers, es- 
pecially when he used none," would have extended in the 
Commons without such light-hearted foils as Sheridan and Fox. 
The lives of these latter, as is well known, were full of debts and 
vicissitudes, but none the less they took things as they came 
and with cheerful sanity. Of Fox it is related that one day a 
friend asked him if he could spare ten shillings towards a fund 
with which to bury a bailiff. " By all means," replied he. " Here's 
twenty shillings; bury two." And Sheridan one day in the 
sacrosanct precincts of the House itself conveyed a merited 
rebuke to Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, albeit the sting was 
dulled by the manifest good humor of the speaker. Said he : 
"The right honorable gentleman is indebted to his imagination 
for his facts." 

During the administration of the second Pitt, England's Com- 
moners were once debating a bill for the suppression of smug- 
gling, brought in by Lord Mahon, afterwards Earl Stanhope, 
the Premier's relative. It was entirely apparent that the proposal 
was deemed a proper one by the House, but Mahon harangued 
in his own ponderous, dogmatic way, as if he doubted whether 
the morals of his colleagues were sufficiently elevated to realize 
that smuggling was actually reprehensible, not to say wicked. 
As the members grew more and more restless, the speaker 
suddenly turned to Pitt, who sat below him, cold and dignified, 
and, with his arm upraised for oratorical gesture, thanked him 
for "his endeavors to knock smuggling on the head with one 
blow," — and at the last word, down came arm and fist on the first 
minster's head ! It is as needless to say that ennui was dispersed 
as that the bill was passed. 

In many a man, again, even sorrow and anxiety have been 
controlled by the humorous potency of a look, a tone, or a 
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circumstance. There was once a habitual invalid of a fellow so 
genuinely amused at the uncompromising monotony of his 
physical ill sensations that he actually ceased to impress his 
friends as not in excellent health, so that when he died he him- 
self was the sole one concerned who was not surprised or 
shocked. 

A keen sense of humor had much to do with Daniel Webster's 
effectiveness as lawyer and statesman. He often told this story 
at his own expense. He was an enthusiastic sportsman, in a 
day of flint-lock guns and black powder. Before reloading such 
weapons it was usually necessary to apply the lips to the muzzle 
to blow the smoke fron the barrel, and after such a process 
Webster, in his rough clothes, looked like some terrible high- 
wayman, for his face was dark and swarthy anyhow. Once, ac- 
cidentally, he sprinkled a stranger with shot. Frightened at what 
he had done, he walked towards his victim and said: "My dear 
sir, I am very sorry. Did I shoot you ? " " Yes " said the other, 
staring into the grimy face, and not recognizing it, "and judging 
by your looks, you have done that sort of thing before." Then 
both laughed outright. 

Lincoln is another historic illustration of the power of humor 
to preserve temperamental equipoise. In him, so far as one can 
understand the subjective in man, there was a constant warring 
with a tendency to sad reflection. No publicist ever had a more 
concentrated and superb sense of responsibility than he. Had 
he not had the gift of seeing a joke, which always postponed 
in his mind the idea of disaster, replacing it with hope, it is at 
least a matter of fair conjecture whether he could have borne his 
burdens as he did and have communicated so true a confidence 
to the people. As is well known, he was constantly importuned 
and criticized by members of Congress and others. In the 
darkest days of the war, when many of the nation's legislators 
were violently dissatisfied with his administration, Ben Wade 
went to the White House and said: "Mr. President, I've come 
to tell you your government is going straight to hell ! You're 
within a mile of it now." A smile wrinkled Lincoln's long, 
sad face as he answered, "Well, Senator, I believe that's the dis- 
tance from here to the Capitol." Another time, before he be- 
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came President, he was pleading before the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, and in the course of the argument, read from a reported 
case some strong points in his favor. But he read too far, and, 
before he became aware of it, plunged into an authority against 
his case. Pausing a moment, he drew up his shoulders in a 
comical way, and half laughing, continual: "There, there, may 
it please the Court, I reckon I've scratched up a snake, but, as 
I'm in for it, I guess I'll read it through"; and then, in his own 
inimitable way, went on and won his case, convincing the Court 
that "it wasn't much of a snake, after all." 

Apropos of the courtroom, what a dreary place in would be, 
with rancor all too often dominating the proceedings, were it 
not for the jest which creeps in now and then to clear the at- 
mosphere. The story of Lincoln suggests one concerning Dun- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and Scott, afterwards the even 
more famous Lord Eldon. Dunning, at the time in question, was 
already one of the greatest lawyers that George III had in his 
dominions ; a man of middle age, turning gray at the temples 
and of marked idiosyncrasies, among these being the habits of 
coughing and spitting at almost every word when under the 
stress of strong emotion. Eldon was quite young, only recently, 
indeed, admitted to the bar. He was engaged as junior with 
Dunning in a case before the King's Bench, and as his senior 
unfolded the argument, it became apparent he was reasoning 
powerfully against their client. As soon as Eldon was convinced 
that Dunning was laboring under a mistake as to the side retaining 
him, he touched his arm and whispered a warning. Immediately 
there were loud sputterings and gurglings, and rough, rude re- 
primands for not having sooner set the speaker right, all of which 
were unmistakably heard by the presiding justice, who, taking 
in the situation and knowing well the peculiarities of his man, 
looked down from the bench with that bland smile which a 
judge always wears when he sees a joke at the expense of the 
bar. "Go on Mr. Dunning," said he. Dunning met the smile 
with a somewhat shamefaced grin, but at once proceeded to 
say that what he had addressed to the court was all that could 
be stated in opposition to his client, and that he had put the 
case against him as unfavorably as possible in order that the 
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court might see how very satisfactorily that same case could be 
answered; — and then most powerfully he answered what he 
himself had just stated. It is needless to add that the humor 
of this superb bit of impertinence as well as the high capacity 
which carried it off was the talk of the day through all the Inns 
of Court. 

This same Dunning, when Solicitor General, passed a vacation 
in Prussia. The king thought his title meant the rank of a 
general in the British army, and, therefore, invited him to a re- 
view of troops, mounting him, because of his supposed military 
eminence, of course, on one of his finest chargers. There was 
Dunning, spare, ascetic and eminently lawyer-like in looks, for 
the second or third time in his life upon a horse, and a mettle- 
some one at that. The charger carried him through all the 
evolutions of the day, the "general" in every movement being 
in a most dreadful fright, and duty never allowing him to dis- 
mount Though he was scared, as he told some of his cronies 
afterwards, he would have been more so had not the extreme 
ridiculousness of the whole thing appealed to him. "It was 
almost as hard not to laugh as it was to stay astride o' that damn 
saddle." 

The character of Dunning, so far as the mixture of ability and 
a certain sardonic humor goes, reminds one of Ellenborough, 
Lord Chief Justice of England in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the forepart of the nineteenth. It is told of him 
that once a barrister was boring him to death (as even lawyers 
sometimes do) by dwelling in a long harangue upon non-essential 
details. The judge gave a characteristic, angry snort at a 
certain point of the argument, at which the barrister paused to 
say. "Is it the pleasure of the Court that I should proceed with 
my statement?" "Pleasure, Mr. Blank" replied Ellenborough, 
"has been out of the question for a long time. But proceed." 

Again (and the tale is much of the same sort), the famous 
Lord Mansfield was once listening to an argument of the 
insolently proud and unpopular Sir Fletcher Norton, once Speaker 
of the Commons, upon a case involving certain manorial rights. 
"My Lord," said Norton, "I can instance the point in person. 
Now I have, myself, two little manors." "We are well aware 
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of that," instantly said the bench, smiling benignly. Which 
quite reminds one of Addison's entirely sound dictum: "Hu- 
mor," said he, "should always lie under the check of reason, for 
it requires the direction of the nicest judgment, by so much the 
more as it indulges itself in the most boundless freedoms. ' ' 

Humor, like the poor, we have always with us, though (like the 
poor) we often forget it. Yet it goes everywhere, — even into 
funerals, there to temper the morbid atmosphere. It is said of 
Senator Hoar, who physically resembled Pickwick and was quite 
as beneficent and genial as he, though capable of far keener 
shafts of repartee, that he was acquainted by the family of Wen- 
dell Phillips (Hoar detested Phillips) of the funeral arrange- 
ments and asked to be a pall-bearer. He sent word declining, 
but with the remark "however, I approve. of the proceedings." 
Once more; at the funeral of Frederick, Duke of York, Lord 
Eldon, who, though great as lawyer and judge, was fidgety and 
self-centered, carefully stood on his hat, beside the open grave, 
to keep from catching cold, notwithstanding that he had made 
loud protestations of being lost in grief. Hinc illce lachrymal 

If wit and humor are not to be expected at funerals, they are 
not less than essential to the success of dinners. It is said that 
Edward Everett and Judge Story, the great jurist and intimate 
friend of Webster, were once the prominent personages at a 
Boston banquet. Story, as a voluntary toast gave: "Fame 
follows merit where Everett goes." Whereupon the gentle-, 
man thus delicately complimented, without the slightest hesi- 
tation returned the equally facile: "To whatever height judicial 
learning may attain in this country there will always be one 
Story higher." Had Amiel heard of that, would he yet have 
insisted that "Wit is useful for everything, but sufficient for 
nothing"? 

Disraeli's attraction lay largely in a brand of sardonic humor 
peculiar to him, and undoubtedly obtained through his training 
as one who always took time to gather in every possible im- 
pression before he allowed passion to suggest itself. Shortly 
after his entrance into political life, and while standing for a 
certain Middlesex borough in the Conservative interest, he made 
a personal house-to-house canvass. Among those whose votes 
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and aid he thus solicited was a well-to-do but irascible farmer, 
supposed to be doubtful in his 'political convictions. "Vote for 
you!" he shouted when the future Lord Beaconsfield made known 
the object of his call, "Why I'd vote for the devil sooner." 
"Ah, quite so," came the instant, suave reply; "but in the event 
of your friend not standing, — may I hope for your interest?" 

It is said that one of the best (surely one of the briefest) 
speeches ever heard in our Senate was delivered by Proctor of 
Vermont. A colleague from Massachusetts was engaged in 
biting sarcasm at the expense of the Green Mountain state, and 
had said: "No man in Vermont is allowed to vote unless he has 
made two thousand dollars trading with Massachusetts people." 
At once Proctor was on his feet with "And we all vote." 

Perhaps it is not unnatural that we children of a busy day are 
accustomed to associate the keener kind of wit with the more 
leisurely eighteenth century, or, at latest, with the early Vic- 
torians. Certainly it was found at these times, — along with a 
deal of cursing and mighty bad manners; it is hardly worth 
while to go further than the great Doctor Johnson and Lord 
Thurlow to illustrate the point. But is such an idea adequately 
borne out by present facts ? To go back to the idea of humor 
as a factor in social evolution, is it not the case that here and 
now it is more the rule than ever even in the past to be mellow, 
genial, and generally receptive to pleasantry ? If the citizen of 
some long ago had been pushed and mauled as happens daily to 
us in crowded cars and streets, the atmosphere would have shown 
deep indigo. No, humor is yet with us, — increasingly with us. 
The future annalist of the time we call "ours" will see it and 
rejoice. 

H. Merian Allen. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



